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THE MINISTER IN WAR-TIME—AS PROPHET. 


N popular estimation the Prophet is one who foretells: and 

it may be that, with Book in hand, the minister is able to 
fulfil this role. A considerable school of thought believes that 
he can; and the present crisis, like every other, has quickened 
interest in prophecy and its alleged fulfilment. A prophet, 
however, is also one who forthtells: he speaks on behalf of God 
and interprets God’s will to his own day. It is of this aspect 
of the minister’s work we now write. 


The prophet voice is needed to point to the cause of this 
and every war. Politicians see the exciting causes, such as the 
desire for world domination, but the prophet, with his spiritual 
insight, realises that the root of the matter lies in a departure 
from God and the ways of Christ, of which all nations to a 
greater or less degree have been guilty. Never was a saying 
of the old Book more true than that which tells of the fate of 
those peoples who forget God. To speak forth with courage 
and tenderness the truth that to depart from God leads to suf- 
fering and ruin is one of the functions of the minister as 
Prophet. 


Few in this country would deny that the blame for the 
present war lies heavily against our enemies. We are resisting 
by force, an armed doctrine which is contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Christ. Seldom has there been a more glaring 
illustration of the falsity of the contention that beliefs do not 
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matter. The claims and crimes of our enemies are the direct 
outcome of their beliefs. We are out to deliver the world 
from those who teach such doctrines. Now the Prophet sees 
and-proclaims this pure aim. Some appeal to passion, others 
cry out for revenge. Thus the nation is led astray unless the 
minister as prophet succeeds in keeping it true to its unselfish 
motive as he “‘speaks forth’ on behalf of God. 


There are those who feel that war is never justified and 
conscientiously object to taking any part therein. Such can 
look for an interpreting voice, not to the journalist, not to the 
politician, but to the Prophet. He only can understand and 
is willing to defend a position with which he may personally 
disagree. Such a word needs courageously to be spoken and 
the Prophet of God must do it. 


A further truth needs instant and constant expression 
to-day, the truth that while by force of arms the enemy may 
be defeated, yet force of itself can neither extirpate false beliefs 
nor ‘eradicate evil ways; only a change of heart can do that. 
The radical need is for the outpouring of God’s Spirit, 
Who will lead men back to the mind and heart and way of 
Christ. For the utterance of this vital truth the nation must 
turn not to the soldier but to the Prophet. He it is who sees 
its importance and proclaims it with God-anointed lips. But 
for his vision and his voice the people may perish. 


The issue of this war may be doubtful though we hope 
not, but, win or lose, there is no doubt as to the ultimate victory 
of right over wrong, of truth over falsehood, of Christ over all 
His enemies, This also it is the vocation of the Prophet to 
proclaim, The faith of some is sorely tried and the hearts of 
many may utterly fail as the dire days pass, and there is only 
one who can speak this word of assurance—God’s Prophet. 
It is he who knows, it is he who sees in the midst of this 
Calvary the dawn of another Easter Day, and is certain that, 
whatever happens, all that Jesus taught, lived for, died for, 
will inevitably and finally triumph. None other has this sure 
faith. The secret of the Lord is only with those who fear Him. 


It is the Prophet only, who, in the night, can point to the 
morning star. 
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Yes, there is verily a need for prophets to “speak forth” 
on behalf of God with compelling speech, what is the real cause 
of our world sickness, its only cure and the certainty of a better 
day when God’s Kingdom shall have come. Would God that all 
his ministers were prophets! God grant that we may be of 
their number. S.G.M. 


RELIGION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS. 


TTENTION has been called to the subject by an article 

in the “Times” and the ready response in certain sections 
of the community. It is felt that we need a widespread 
acceptance of the Christian philosophy as the true antidote to 
Nazism, and also that such an acceptance can be prepared for 
by a careful training and teaching of the young: So in the 
present situation the question of religious teaching in the day 
schools has become important. Many emphasise that it would 
be a calamity if the old controversies were revived, and we 
should all wish to avoid useless controversy, but all the same 
certain fundamental positions remain, controversy or no con- 
troversy. These have carefully to be considered. 


In the present article I would venture to offer one or two 
suggestions for thought without attempting in limited space to 
do justice to them. But I think they take us to the root of 
the matter and ought therefore to be guiding lines for practical 
policies. Before we can decide what we want to do in the 
schools, we have to know precisely what it is we want. 


First, then, it would clear the air if we kept firmly in 
mind the distinction between religion and religious instruction. 
We desire to find both in the schools, religion such as befits 
the boy and girl, and religious instruction such as can be the 
basis of a man’s faith in the days of maturity. But the two 
things are not the same, and if we had to choose the one or 
the other many of us would choose the religion even if we 
had to let the instruction go. The religion in the schools is 
truly not unconnected with the teaching given, but it is far 
more a matter of example and influence than of direct instruc- 
tion. It is inculcated largely by atmosphere. There is justifi- 
cation for saying that the atmosphere and general outlook in 
many of our grammar schools is that of a healthy and purified 
paganism. It rests on the study of the classics, but far more 
on the training and bias of the masters. And both in secondary 
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and elementary schools the question of a truly Christian atmo- 
sphere depends entirely on the staff. Nor can it by any 
arrangement whatsoever be divorced from the staff. In a 
word, if we want Christianity itself in the schools we must 
have Christian teachers. I mean teachers with the Christian 
outlook and mind, who beth consciously and unconsciously 
present the tenets and spirit of the faith. Here conviction is 
required and it would profit us little if, by any chance, we 
enforced a fine system of religious instruction while the majority 
of the teachers were indifferent. This is the point at which 
the idea of the parson entering the school breaks down. ‘The 
“right of entry’ may be good, but it leaves untouched the 
problem of religion in the school. For that we must look to 
the teachers. 


Would it not be a good thing just now if we ministers 
gathered groups of day school teachers together and talked these 
things over with them? Anyway we shall know that to con- 
vert a teacher is to do a real service to the cause of religion 
in the schools. 


Then with regard to instruction, which as I have already 
indicated, ought to have the years of maturity in mind. It is 
given as a preparation for life. It aims at laying a foundation 
which will abide and on which the later edifice of mature 
religion can be built. And for this purpose as I see it two 
important things can be done. ‘They can be classed under the 
headings of the Bible and Dogma. 


Concerning the Bible it would be well again if we got 
clearly in mind what we want. We have to secure first of 
all an attitude, one might almost say an attitude of good will 
to it, so that it is regarded neither as a fetish nor as a freak 
book, but rather a body of literature which can really contribute 
to life. The child ought to be taught to open it, and read it 
(a thing rare in our elementary schools). It is not enough for 
the children to hear it read or to be told about it. It must 
in some way be made theirs. A real practical reform would 
secure that every child had a school copy, and had training in 
using it. 


Then secondly the long-term policy should aim at giving 
the scholar an intelligible view of the Bible. This will take 
years, but then the child is in the school for years. Everybody 
can draw a distinction between the O.T. and the N.T., but 
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how many can really find their way in the O.T. itself. Most 
people can relate John’s Gospel to Mark’s, but how many can 
relate, say, Isaiah to Jeremiah or Job. What is required, it 
seems to me, is a knowledge of the Bible which puts the various 
parts of it in their proper place, just as an intelligent pupil 
knows where Shakespeare or Milton comes in English literature, 
or where Homer or Virgil is placed in the classical world. Such 
a view of the Bible implies a knowledge of the history in outline 
and the steady development of the leading religious ideas. 
Happily we can say that scholarship has made this aim some- 
thing more than a dream. It is heing done in all our theo- 
logical colleges, and it could be done in our schools provided 
that we steadily worked at it through the years.. The result 
would be that the Bible would become no longer a bewildering 
country, but one with roads, defined spaces and charted cities. 


Compare this with the hotchpotch of unrelated facts which 
often goes by the name of religious knowledge and you see 
at once the failure of a lot of the teaching of to-day. 


The third thing in the teaching of the Bible is the 
bringing into prominence of the essentially religious truth which 
it contains. That is the children are slowly made to see and 
appreciate the things that ought to be seen and appreciated. 
But after all is not this the true function of education on any 
side? The study of the classics or art, or for that matter mathe- 
matics itself is not much without this. We study in order to 
discriminate. 

Now if we look at all this we are right in saying that 
it demands instructed teachers. They need to be competent. 
Do they need conviction also for this side of their work? 
Well, obviously they must be interested in the subject and have 
a spirit of goodwill towards it. Nor can: we at this point make 
a clear-cut distinction between conviction and competency. We 
can say certainly that for this aspect of the task conviction alone 
is not enough. We should feel the subject was in safe hands 
where there was both knowledge and faith. 


The practical policy here indicated is that teachers should 
be trained. The subject should have its place in the curricula 
of training colleges and universities and also in School Certifi- 
cate and Higher School examinations. A place should be made 
for specialisation in religious knowledge and probably the aim 
should be to get at least one specialist in each school. Any- 
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thing we can do to help teachers to become competent will be 
well done, and the indications are that many teachers are willing. 

Lastly I would say that religious instruction should include 
dogma. Dogma as I understand it is the definite statement of 
what the faith is, and this should be presented at least so that 
it may be known. The scholars should be taught the main 
points of Christianity—what Christians believe about God, 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the inability of man and his need of 
salvation. There are problems of life into which the children 
will grow. The Christian dogma is the Christian answer to 
these problems, and the scholars ought to be made aware of 
both the problems and the traditional Christian solutions. Such 
knowledge is at least a preparation for the day when the prob- 
lems will become personal and demand solution. 

What I have in mind is not the primary department exclu- 
sively, but the whole school-age up to advanced adolescense. 
There is nothing more necessary than for the church to recover 
its perspective with regard to child life. I still maintain that 
the adolescent period is the golden opportunity for the Christian 
teacher. It must be so if the faith rests more on conviction 
than on habit. We must be there when the child begins to 
think. I can bear testimony that the children in our senior 
classes are really interested in the fundamental problems. My 
view is that our teaching to such young people is all too often 
slight and childish. It would do every minister good to have 
to deal with the sixth form for a year. It would present 
problems, but it would reveal the door of a marvellous and 
unsuspected opportunity. There is a time when the growing 
boy or girl wants to know, and that is the time when the 
Christian philosophy can be presented with profit. 

ArtTHour Dakin. 


EUROPE IN TWO! 
e 
i fos AAS has been much discussion in Anglo-Saxon countries 


on “the world after the war’ and, amongst ourselves, on 
‘fa United States of Europe.” In the next issue of the 
Fraternat I shall have the privilege of discussing the idea of 
“a federated Europe.” In this article it may be worth while 
to try to get a glimpse of Europe as it is—the new international 
and European background of immense significance to all who 
would seek to read the signs of our times. 
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Diplomatically, the one big thing that has happened to 
Europe is its bisection. It has been divided in two. There 
now exist, side by side, a German Europe and a Russian Europe. 
This is a fact not without importance to those who ponder over 
the likely duration of the war and what its end is likely to be. 

That would be a great story, if someone were found to 
tell it, of the influence, direct and indirect, of Soviet Russia 
on the course of foreign policy of England, of France and of 
Germany, from Versailles to Munich, and from Munich in 
September, 1938, to the collapse of the Third French Republic 


‘in June, 1940. 


Of Germany, it would have to be said that she always 
oscillated in her dealings with Soviet Russia between brutal 
domination and sympathetic co-operation. Brest Litovsk in 
1918 was the symbol of the one; Rapallo in 1921, was the symbol 
of the other. At Brest Litovsk Russia, backing finally out of 
the war, surrendered abjectly to victorious Germany “her 
window on the Baltic’? and everything else that Germany 
demanded. By 1921, Germany defeated needed a friend, and 
at a conference at Rapallo she found the friend in Soviet Russia. 
Both States—“‘orphans of the storm’’—were ready to co-operate 
against the capitalistic powers, even to the extent of allowing 
the German Generals of Republican Germany to indulge secretly 
in German army manceuvres on Russian soil. 

Then came Hitler and a violent swing back from the mood 
of Rapallo to the mood of Brest Litovsk. But Hitler, face to 
face with the grim, decisive moment of fighting on two fronts, 
yielded to his Generals and sought once more the co-operation 
of Russia. “The idyll of Rapallo” began again when von 
Ribbentrop flew to Moscow to shake hands with Stalin, whom 
Nazi Germany was accustomed to call “the Red Czar.” 

In 1807, Napoleon, flushed with military conquest, is said 
to have made an offer to Alexander I, Czar of Russia. He 
offered to divide Europe into two parts, one Napoleonic, the 
other Alexandrian. If the bargain with Russia could have 
been kept by the Russians, Napoleon might never have begun 
the march to Moscow in 1812, the journey that ended in 
St. Helena. 

Will history repeat itself? The answer belongs to the 
future. To-day, the kind of bargain envisaged by Napoleon 
has been achieved. Continental Europe, for all practical pur- 
poses, is divided into two parts—Stalinist and Hitlerite. 
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We can, here, only touch the fringe of the two Europes 
and what is going on in them. On the ist of August, 1940, 
Molotov (an assumed name which means “‘a hammer,” as Stalin 
is an assumed name which means “‘steel’’) addressed the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union on the Russian Europe 
and its relation to the rest of the universe. Superficially favour- 
able to Germany, to Italy, and even to Japan, he was decidedly 
cool towards Great Britain and icy in his references to the 
United States. 


America had refused to recognise the latest Soviet victories 
and was equally firm in its refusal to hand over to Moscow the 
gold deposited for safety by the Baltic republics, whose inde- 
pendence had been ravaged by the Soviet Government. “The 
United States,’ said Molotov, “must bear responsibility for 
their illegal acts.”” He did not, of course, tell his hearers that 
in a day or two he intended to renew the commercial treaty 
between Soviet Russia and the U.S.A. For Molotov knows 
that the long term interests of Soviet Russia, on a world scale, 
in India and in the Far East, coincide not with the long term 
interests of ‘“‘the Axis Powers,’’ of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
but with those of the United States and Great Britain. 


Russia, said Molotov, had increased its population by 
23,000,000. With the incorporation of Bessarabia and the 
“rapprochement,” as he called it, with the small and hitherto 
self-governing Baltic States, Russia had regained 19/20ths of 
what she had lost at Brest Litovsk. Apart from Finland, she 
had done it all while adhering to her policy of “peace and’ 
neutrality.” 


No one who has known something of the life work of 
the small Baltic States, Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, can 
think, except with a pang of regret, of the fate which has 
befallen them. The Moscow radio reported that people were 
dancing in the streets of their capitals on the night when they 
were Sovietized. But the Moscow radio said nothing of the 
murders of prominent citizens, of the suicides of members of 
their governments and of the mass arrests of those who resented 
the loss of their freedom. And, of course, no hint that the 
religious folk in these little republics were henceforth to be 
victimised with their theological colleges to be turned into 
Soviet clubs and their churches converted into saw-mills or 
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barracks, or anything that the Soviet authorities regarded as 
“useful.” 

Stalin’s Empire is now a sixth of the earth’s surface. It 
extends from Finland—and before the finish it may include 
Finland—to the Black Sea; it reaches across Europe and across 
the vast expanse of Asia from Riga face to face with Sweden 
to Vladivostock face to face with Japan. What is to become 
of it, none can tell. The Russian revolution is still in process. 
It has ceased to be Communist; it has, indeed, ceased to be 
Soviet for the supreme Power is not vested in any Soviet, 
Soviet, that is any Council, but in the hands of one man. And 
Stalin’s strength is in his genius for planning ahead. He is 
the sole begetter of the fashion of “‘five-year planning.” “Here 
is Russia in 1940,”’ Stalin would say, ‘““‘What shall it be like 
in 1945?” 

Perhaps it is not altogether impossible to divine what his 
thoughts are of Russia and of Europe five years hence. 


Ill. 


If Stalin has his picture of the future Europe, it is equally 
certain that Hitler’s mind is made up. His “new order in 
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Europe” is an order based on the Nazi model. The German 
Reich will be the Fuehrer; and all other States in Western 
Europe will be under its dominion, The citizens of the German 
Reich will be the European hevvenvolk with the populations 
of other countries as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

To every State in subjection will be given its task, and 
from every State will be expected its quota to assure Germany 
its place and prestige as the governing power in Europe and 
ultimately throughout the world. 

The France that we knew will emerge as a very different 
France, if the Nazis get their way, and so will the little Western 
democracies of Norway and Denmark, of Holland and Belgium. 

To-day the shadow of the Swastika rests over the whole 
of Western and Central Europe. And it is instructive to notice 
how the Nazi attitude changes from country to country, and 
how the method of government differs with the different occu- 
pied territories. 

To the East of Germany the treatment is marked by the 
utmost severity. Poles and Czechs are held by the Nazis to 
be of a lower breed. They are “‘second-class citizens.” Their 
political existence has been destroyed. ‘Their names have been 
blotted out. 

In the West the Nazi approach is different. There the 
peoples are regarded as Nordic in blood and race. Some 
attempt must, therefore, be made to win them over to the Nazi 
way of life. Denmark must be treated as ‘‘the home farm of 
the Nazis’; Norway must be won to forget its King and its 
thousand years of liberty; Holland must be led to see that it 
will be enriched by forming a part of the Greater Deutschland, 
and Belgium handled with such clemency that it will never 
desire to be independent again as it was, in spite of the German 
occupation, at the end of the Four Years’ War. 

Outwardly Hitler’s newly acquired Europe, with its Ges- 
tapo and its concentration camps, appears relatively calm; 
beneath the surface the whole of it is in ferment. If that is 
so in 1940, what is going to happen as the decade moves on? 


IV. 


Moscow, we may take it, feels sure about what is likely 
to take place in Western Europe, so sure that it has only to 
remain aloof for the war, which it regards as ‘“‘a civil war in 
the capitalist world,’ to end with both sides prostrate. Then 
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will come the chance for Stalin which presented itself in 1917 
to Lenin and Trotsky by a prostrate Russia. 

In other words, Western Europe toward the close of this 
war will be a chaos—politically, socially and economically. It 
will seethe with revolution from end to end. ‘That may be a 
certainty, but is it equally certain that it is to Moscow that the 
prostrate peoples of Western Europe will look for leadership 
towards restoration after the war? 

Prediction is perilous in these days of swifly moving 
changes. Still one prediction can be ventured upon with con- 
fidence. It is this. Britain, fundamentally the most united of 
the. great countries, has yet to make its greatest contribution 
to the political thinking of an age of transition and to the 
political structure of the world that is ahead. 

And it is to the kind of contribution that is expected of 
us that we shall turn in an article in the next number of the 
FRATERNAL on ‘‘A United Europe.” GwILyM DAVIES. 


WOMEN IN A WORLD AT WAR. 


] START with the proposition—open, I know, to criticism— 
that woman’s chief work in a world at peace or war is to 
make life more beautiful, and to strengthen faith in those values 
which are not to be bought with money. The building of a 
home is itself important, but the development of character of 
those who live in that home, and the expression of gaiety and 
goodness in the common ways, is, it seems to me, the special 
contribution that women can make to the communal life. And 
in war this is all the more necessary if the graces of life, which 
really distinguish human beings from the beasts, are not to 


‘perish. 


It is generally understood that for the duration of the war 
women should take over men’s normal work, so that they are 
teaching boys; they invade engineering workshops; they staff 
offices, and Companies are even controlled by them; they collect 
fares on buses and trams, and make light of farm work; and 
in all the business and professional worlds women are beginning 
to outnumber the men. Even in the army itself there are great 
contingents of women auxiliaries, and in canteen, hospital, 
traffic departments, office and field, they release men for grim 
and frightful duties. Cannot more use be made of the spiritual 
graces of women? We must do the things we have always 
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done, knit and sew, cook and mend, gather money for com- 
forts and books to send our men. Every church knows what 
a debt is owed to those who do these things, working patiently 
and giving generously. As men leave our churches for the 
Forces, women must take over their religious duties, as deacons, 
secretaries, treasurers, superintendents. None of these posts 
need be open to men only. There are variously gifted women 
who could do these necessary jobs, and in places are doing them 
valiantly. But most of all, now is the opportunity for women 
to serve in the regular Ministry. A large number of our men 
are Chaplains to the Forces, or helping in Y.M.C.A.; many of 
our churches are pastorless, and never have they needed 
guidance and strength as in these dark days. Trained women 
can give this, and are needed to do so, as they are needed to 
be chaplains to the women of the auxiliaries. 


The temperaments of men vary so much that some are 
very like women in their outlook on the world, and women 
also vary so much that some seem almost masculine. There- 
fore the work of men and women, although sometimes con- 
sidered as complementary, very often overlaps in practice. The 
greatest virtues of strength, courage and self sacrifice, ascribed 
to men in war-time, are really equally the virtues of the noblest 
women, and, on the other hand, tenderness, purity, grace, 
usually considered the feminine virtues, are the finest flower of 
consecrated manhood. The ideal Christian work and life is 
one for everybody in Christ, there is neither male nor female 
in Him, nor specialisation in Christian virtue and service. So 
a woman or a man can be equally Christian ministers, always 
incomplete, either of them being sometimes too scholarly and 
lacking in practical virtues, sometimes very sympathetic and 
lacking in scholarship, but always with the one aim—‘‘Com- 
pleteness.”” And that completeness is what we crave for all 
the: sons and daughters of men. 


Woman can bring the Christian point of view, dressed in 
its proper clothes, the lovely garments of gentleness and humi- 
lity, to a world at war. In the fury and fire of the battle men 
lose the finer graces and courtesies of life. The rough life of 
camp toughens the muscles, and can as easily harden the minds 
and spirits of our youth. If religious faith, courtesy and charm 
are not to be lost, these qualities must be nurtured by godly 
women. ‘There must never be women Sergeant-Majors; when 
one tends that way, in home or church, how hideous a travesty 
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of the true woman she becomes! I note, with pain, that some 
of my brethren’s speeches are becoming more warlike, and often 
seem to quote more from Moses than from Jesus, more from 
Law than Grace. In a world that is fast going to pieces 
because it seems to depend on force, a world harsh and cruel, 
full of lying and boastful words—Grace and Truth are still the 
Gospel words, and the only ones that can heal and save. We 
must proclaim them... . “The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ” .... ; and that is now, 
at any rate, although it ought not to be, only a woman’s word. 


Again, in caring for those who suffer, in body or mind, 
of all nationalities; in heartening those who bear the strain of 
battle; in nurturing faith, hope and love in those twisted by 
the propaganda of our time; in proclaiming the great purpose 
of redemption for which the Church has always stood, this is 
a woman’s job. 

Life is very precious, and human life is not to be wantonly 
wasted. It is the woman who know how much life costs, who 
sees the hope in every little child, and dreams of the fine and 
splendid life it can live. This callous, wicked waste of life 
in war, and the cause of it—the despicable lust of money and 
power, which arises through putting things first instead of 
people; that industrial and military mind that makes men and 
women parts of a machine; to withstand these is the mission 
of women, with their knowledge that each person is of value 
in the sight of God, and is to be cherished. 

Revenge, which is so often let loose in the stirred emotions 
of war, is an evil spirit. The only way to a better world, as 
to a better individual life, is the way of understanding and 
forgiveness. The true mother knows this. She sets her child 
right without harsh methods—(those she leaves to father!). 
Her quiet, persuasive, individual way is her chief tool. By it 
she can quell wrath, transform character and teach high and 
noble ideals. Energy can be redirected in the right way by 
such understanding. So is the way of women in dealing with 
the world as it is, and in preparing for the world that will come 
out of this chaos. Individual restoration counts. The building 
up of self respect in the degraded, the opening of a door to hope 
for those in despair, the turning of energy badly used to good 
ends, and the showing of the way of brotherhood to those 
terrorised by fear and suffering, this is a Christian woman’s 
desire and work. In war-time her work, equally with men, 
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should be concentrated on this ever-present war for the King- 
dom of God, which is an endeavour to open for every man, 
woman and child a complete and finally satisfying Christian 
life, free from hatred, and developing in grace and strength. 
This is work of the highest national importance. If character 
be of the first value to a free people, as to every person, then 
those agencies developed by our Churches through the genera- 
tions must be continued during this deadly war. If these go, 
winning or losing the war will mean nothing but disaster to 
the Kingdom of God; if these persist—whatever happens—the 
first things will remain unshaken. 


Most of all, in sorrowing over the world’s woes, 2 woman 
is near the understanding love of God. She alone, perhaps, 
can understand the Cross; that love which can give to the utter- 
most and never count the cost; that can even say of those who 
do grievous wrong “they know not what they do.” In war 
it is woman who sorrows most deeply, and shares a little the 
torn heart of God. She agonises for the little children, and 
suffers with infinite patience and tenderness for the men in 
danger, and has herself none of the sustaining excitement of 
the fight. And in the end it is she who shows the way to 
peace. A man sees vast empires and mighty forces, and men 
as pawns in the game. A woman loves, and loves a person— 
the individual man, or child—and loving, gives and redeems. 
Perhaps that is all we have ever known, or ever shall know with 
deep certainty, about God. 


Elizabeth Cheyne struck a true note when she wrote :— 


“They’ve worshipped for many a hundred years 
The Man upon the Cross; 

They’ve watered the earth with plenteous tears 
For all His pain and loss. 


But when, in all the years of time, 
Since ever life began, 

Have they worshipped in any land and clime, 
The woman beside the man. 


The woman, who hangs from morn till night 
From dreadful night till day, 
Upon the sacrificial height, 


To take man’s sin away?” 
VioLer Hepcer. 


(Ne 
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MORE REFLECTIONS ON RECENT READING. 


NAN Christians have so long been overawed by the criti- 
cism that religion is an ‘“‘escape-mechanism’”’ that they have 
failed to enjoy the legitimate ‘“‘escape”? which their religion 
affords. This reflection was first suggested to me by a recent 
reading of Homer’s “Odyssey.” I have found it good to get 
away, especially when a warning has sounded and guns are 
booming, into the world of gods and goddesses, of strange provi- 
dences, of the fairyland of the Phcenicians, and of the adven- 
tures of Odysseus. It has given a measure of escape from reality, 
somewhat analogous to the experience of a politician of the 
last war who preserved his sanity by reading Horace—or was 
it Wordsworth? In this way many of us have forgotten the 
war for a time as we have read Livy or Walpole, Trollope or 
Milton, or some other author. 


All this is good, for these good gifts of literature come 
down from the Father of Lights. But, as Christians, we have 
found Someone Who shows us a yet more excellent way. In 
the Johannine Literature, asserts Professor Findlay in his latest 
book (‘“The Way, the Truth, and the Life’), the word “‘abide”’ 
means “‘take shelter in.”” ‘Take shelter in Me,”’ says our Lord. 
Here is surely the escape par excellence. It reminds us of the 
Letter to Diognetus: “‘Christians dwell in their own countries, 
but as sojourners; every foreign country is a fatherland to them, 
and every fatherland is foreign. They spend their time on 
earth, but have their citizenship in heaven.” 


In a word, Christians dwell in two worlds, and the 
emphasis should be on the heavenly realm. Your lives are 


hid with Christ in God. 


But we are reluctant and perhaps half-ashamed to leave 
the present world, feeling as we do that we are running away 
from both duty and danger. ‘There is, of course, some truth 
in this. But are we not over-emphasising the view of religious 
philosophers that God works through personal agents; that 
Christ has no hands but ours? If God must work through 
human agency alone, we find even coming apart and resting 
for a while to be irksome. But there is no foundation in the 
teaching of Jesus, according to Professor Findlay, for the belief 
that God can do nothing except through man. “We despair 
of the Church and the world and yet never despair of the 
harvest’; ‘because we separate Nature and Grace, as Jesus never 
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did.” Presumably we do not hesitate to go to our A.R.P. 
shelter, for fear that meanwhile the crops will fail to mature. 
Then let us not be doubtful about seeking shelter in Christ and 
dwelling in that “world that is to come” from the fear that 
the Kingdom will not come if we do. For come it will, for 
the Lord of the Universe is also the Head of the Church. With 
such a faith we can surely maintain our sanity in evil days, 
our hopes when life is grim, and by our balanced optimism 
and radiant faith enable ourselves and our people to live in an 
evil and troubled world because we actually dwell in the 
heavenly places in Christ. In short, we shall best fit ourselves 
for life in the present world if we truly abide in the heavenly. 


RonaLtp A. Warp. 


A CONCERN. 


HAVE been minister now for seven years in a university 

city, and I have a concern about the students who come up 
from our churches. It is the rarest thing for the home minister 
to let us know they are coming up, or for him to tell them 
anything in advance about the one Christian organisation in 
all our universities and colleges they ought to be encouraged 
to look out for and join—the Student Christian Movement. 
The first fortnight of the first term is the crucial period. The 
student is feeling rather lost and perhaps.a little homesick. He 
has few, if any, friends. He is ready to join things that interest 
him, and he is a little suspicious of what is strange to him. 
After his first fortnight, he has begun to make friends, he has 
joined a few clubs and societies, and life is beginning to get 
full and interesting. New friends and new interests do not 
make the same appeal or meet the same need then. And if 
it runs on for a term before the local minister gets to know 
of him, or before anyone has interested him in the S.C.M., 
the odds are that the opportunity has been lost of getting him 
effectively linked in. And so he misses the experience of a 
movement that for many a student has been the means of main- 
taining and strengthening faith during the intellectual ferment 
of student days. A student who had missed joining the move- 
ment when he first came up, but did happen to get interested 
in it before he went down, remarked to one of its secretaries : 
“TI do wish my minister had told me about this before I came 
up.” It is because I realise the urgent need of winning and 


You wes 


si 
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retaining our students for Christ and for the Church, I venture 
to urge this on my brother ministers. I have found in my 
Own experience as a student myself, and working among 
students, how invaluable the S.C.M. is. As a result of a recent 
mission it held in Bristol not long ago some were baptised in 
my church. It represents the Church of Christ in the student 
world and is really our representative there. It has provided 
us with some of our best missionaries and some of our most 
effective leaders. And it has helped to hold many a fellow 
and girl who would otherwise have drifted. May we who 
work in university cities count on being told of any students 
from Baptist Churches before they come up, and can we rely 
on them having been told beforehand by their ministers to look 
out for the activities of the Student Christian Movement? 


Thank you! F. C. Bryan. 


THE SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
Toe War AND THE Ministry. 


LETTER to the Baptist Times from Dr. Charles Brown 

called attention to the special needs of many of our 
ministers. This was followed, in reply to a letter of my own, 
by a generous donation which, together with two others re- 
ceived, I have handed to our Treasurer. Mr. Aubrey has also 
received similar kindly help in response to his own appeal. I 
understand that the Baptist Union, through the Sustentation 
Fund, has been able to render help to our brethren, and | 
believe that the Superintendents have effected suitable settle- 
ments for ministers who, owing to the crisis, have had to resign 
their pastorates. As the dire effects of the war increase, so 
does the problem, and its solution requires attention from a 
representative denominational committee. Our Fellowship 
committee, however, at its next meeting will review the situ- 
ation, and in the meantime I should be pleased to receive 
suggestions from our membership and place them before the 
committee. Let us bear these and other pressing problems to 
our Heavenly Father at our Sunday morning watch. 


S.G.M. 


We welcome back to our Fraternal fold the Rev. R. W. 
Phillips, Chaplain, British Sailors’ Society, and the Rev. Edith 
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Gates. Now that Miss Gates has rejoined, our three women 
ministers are members of the Fellowship, a good example to 
our menfolk. 


- 


We congratulate our beloved and highly esteemed John 
Lewis and Mrs. Lewis on attaining the Golden Jubilee of their 
wedding. Theirs has been a wonderful partnership in Christian 
service, and now, laid aside in weakness, they are able to look 
back in thanksgiving, as we do, on the work God has enabled 
them to do. Blessings on them both. 


BOMBED! 


| Eeseareragty and Liverpool have been the special objects of 
attention recently and our churches have suffered in the 
general dangers. H. L. Watson kindly sends a note concerning 
Liverpool and a few lines about London will be of interest. 
We are glad to report that so far, none of our ministers has 
been injured, but a good many of our church members, alas, 
have been amongst the fatal casualties. Some seventy of our 
churches, schools and manses have been hit; in many cases the 
damage has been serious and about a dozen buildings have been 
wrecked. The Church House was set on fire, but the serious 
damage was largely confined to the top floor. The B.M.S. did 
not escape so lightly, as after being bombed out of Furnival 
Street, the temporary premises to which they moved were totally 
destroyed—the Society losing equipment, furniture and records. 
Our friends are now carrying on gallantly in what remains of 
the historic No. 1g. In our churches, work is greatly inter- 
rupted—week-night meetings and Sunday evening services being 
possible in only a few places. It is easy to exaggerate both the 
danger and the damage, which, while in the aggregate is great, 
yet relatively is small. In spite of all difficulties the flag is 
flying and work is maintained. Absent members loyally send 
contributions to the home church—there is a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness between the churches and splendid service is being 
rendered to the homeless and the needy. In every way our 
churches are helping to strengthen that spirit of courage and 
cheerfulness which no enemy ‘plane can destroy and which 
incendiary bombs cause to burn more brightly. 

The days are great—it is good to be alive and the best of 
all is God is with us. S.G.M 
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LIVERPOOL. 


UDGED from the war effort the bombing of Liverpool has 

so far been a failure. It is impossible to go into any part of 
the city without seeing the scars of war, but it is the homes of 
the people which have suffered most. It would be foolish to 
write of indiscriminate bombing, for the objectives are clear 
enough but it has been ineffective, so seldom has the obvious 
objective been hit. Two of our Baptist churches have suffered, 
one only slightly, the other totally destroyed by fire. The 
morale of the people is wonderful, for since the first two or 
three “‘shock”’ weeks the people generally have settled down to 
an amazing sangfroid. 


With one exception our churches are now holding after- 
noon services and week-night activities have practically ceased. 
One church, at least, has organised a number of “Home” 
groups for fellowship and Bible study. Youth organisations 
are making full use of Saturday afternoons. ‘The Sunday 
Schools have never recovered from the first evacuation scheme, 
and in some cases there are hardly enough children to keep the 
school open. The financial position for many of the churches 
is likely to be very difficult, although up to the moment the 
people who remain are responding magnificently. The ministers 
have turned the day around, and having spent morning and 
afternoon in visitation, prepare sermons to the accompaniment 
of the “zooming” of enemy ’planes and the din of the A.A. 
barrage. We are being taught that there was nothing sacro- 
sanct in certain times, or forms of worship and service and new 
ways of evangelism are undoubtedly presenting themselves. 

H.L.W. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A Minisrer’s Manua.: arranged by M. E. Aubrey, C.H., M.A. 

The Kingsgate Press, 3s. 6d. 

The manual contains an order of service for Marriage, 
Dedication of Infants, Baptism of Believers, The Communion, 
The Reception of Church Members, The Induction of Deacons, 
The Dedication of Sunday School Teachers, The Visitation of 
the Sick, The Burial of the Dead. 

In addition to the Orders there are Important Notes: also 
valuable suggestions as to the.conduct of the services. The 
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manual meets a real need, and will be welcomed by all ministers 
and students and lay preachers who desire guidance in the 
leading of public worship, and in the exercise of pastoral duties. 
The “‘get up” of the book is all that could be desired. 


My Pitcrimace: an autobiography by F. W. Boreham, D.D. 
Epworth Press, 6s. 


Those of us who have read—and quoted — Boreham’s 
essays will be interested to know what manner of man he is 
who, during 30 years, has written over 30 delightful volumes. 
This book enables us to see the man himself. The story of 
his pilgrimage is told modestly, and in a way that holds the 
reader from the first page to the last. There is here more than 
an enthralling account of the experiences of a famous preacher- 
author; there is stimulus for all, and, for those who are not 
too old to learn, valuable guidance. 


There are surprising confessions: “‘During the thirty-four 
years that I spent in my three pastorates, I very seldom had 
the satisfaction of saying to myself on Sunday night: ‘I have 
led a man to Christ to-day.’’* Nevertheless, there is a great 
multitude of men and women who have found help and healing 
in his messages. 


“We made it our custom to go to bed every day after 
lunch: as a rule we slept soundly. I confidently commend 
this to all ministers.” We confidently commend My Pu- 
GRIMAGE to all ministers. 


Tue EpisrLe to THE Romans. Henry Cook, M.A. Carey 
Press, 1s. 


Henry Cook is at his best in this excellent book of 137 
pages. In his foreword the author says: “The Gospel is 
gathered round two main ideas, Sin and Salvation, and to these 
ideas the main part of this book has been devoted.” He 
reminds us that Coleridge spoke of the epistle as “the most 
profound work in existence.” It says much for him that he 
has written of this profoundest work in a way that is not only 
informing, but interesting. The book may be recommended 
as a textbook for a series of sermons. Our people need to 
understand Paul’s message. Henry Cook’s exposition should 
help toward that desirable end. 
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Tue Acrs or THE ApostiEs. F. Townley Lord, D.D. Carey 
Press, Is. 140 pp. 


“Our purpose,” says the author, “is to take advantage of 
the findings of the specialists, and in a broad survey of the 
dramatic story unfolded by the Acts of the Apostles to seize 
upon the essential missionary motive of the earliest followers 
of Jesus . .’ “We set out to understand, if we can, the 
explanation of the remarkable energy and enthusiasm which 
sent the primitive communities into an ever-widening campaign 
of evangelism.”’ 


Needless to say Dr, Townley Lord succeeds in his purpose. 
An admirable book, and great value for money. 


7.1. E. 
Catvinism. By Dr. A. Dakin. 


In this volume, published by Duckworth (5/-) Dr. Dakin 
adds to the number of our College Principals making valuable 
contributions to theology. Not that there is much that is 
original in the book, such is not its purpose, but it does give 
a succinct analysis of the Reformer’s teaching in a style which 
holds the reader’s interest throughout, while illuminating 
critical suggestions help to guide his thought. In 250 pages 
the author first summarises theology of the “‘Institutes,’’ traces 
its influence on Church government both on the Continent and 
in this ountry, and then in six closing chapters deals with 
aspects of Calvin’s teaching. Possibly few ministers take time 
or trouble to study Calvin’s volumes, but all should have some 
idea of a system which has so deeply influenced Christian 
thought and in which there is a revived interest to-day, and 
to such we commend Dr. Dakin’s book. ‘The reader may not 
incline to many of Calvin’s conclusions, but at least he will be 
grateful to Dr. Dakin for enabling him to understand the 
massive mind of the great Evangelical Reformer. S.G.M. 


BroaDMEAD CHuRCH, 1640-1940. A Study in Origins. By Robert 
L. Child, B.D., B.Litt., and C. E. Shipley. (Kingsgate 
Press, 2/- Cloth cover, Paper cover 1/-.) 

This year is the tercentenary of the historic church of 
Broadmead, Bristol. To mark this notable occasion, R. L. 
Child and C. E. Shipley have collaborated in the production 
of an excellent book of 80 pages. The opening chapters give 
a splendid survey of the origin and growth of Puritanism in 
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the 17th century, from which our Freechurch witness sprang, 
and a vivid picture of the great place Bristol had in the struggle 
for religious liberty. The chapters which tell the story of the 
founding of Broadmead, the sufferings of her pioneers and 
the method of Church discipline make thrilling reading. There 
was Dorothy Hazzard, ‘1a woman of indomitable convictions 

. a he-goat before the flock”; Edward Terrill, ruling elder, 
imprisoned and fined, and whose legacy laid the foundation of 
Bristol College; George Fownes, “our Pastor who died in 
Gloucester jail, having been kept there two years and about 
nine months, a prisoner for the testimony of Jesus”; and 
Thomas Hardcastle, Pastor, who was “‘seven times imprisoned 
for a good conscience.” There are other equally vivid pen 
portraits, true to our ancestral type, of men and women who, 
for the sake of freedom and conscience, ‘“‘endured and outlived 
assaults, penalties and imprisonments unto death. Here is a 
tract for the times. Drinking at the springs of our ‘‘origins”’ 
we cannot but be inspired for the struggle of to-day. 

Wey! 


IN MEMORIAM. 


E bare our heads in affectionate memory of three brethren 
recently called from us. 


A. W. Gummer Butt was an outstanding character in ~ 
every way. His principal pastorate was at Yeovil, where he 
ministered for 19 years—a forceful preacher, a great pastor and 
everybody’s friend, he laid hold of the whole town. It was 
to Yeovil he returned, when after a short period as superinten- 
dent in the East Midlands he was appointed to the Western 
area. Elected to the County Council of Somerset and appointed 
a magistrate, he lived to receive the appreciation of the people 
he so generously served. In his own church he will be remem- 
bered for his denominational loyalty, and his fellow Superin- 
tendents will ever think of him as a kind-hearted, manly col- 
league, whose joy it was to serve the churches. 


F. W. Jarry devoted the greater part of his life to mis- 
sionary service in India, where for thirty years he rendered 
distinguished service. On his retirement he assumed the over- 
sight of the newly formed church at Cheam, where his gifts 
as pastor and preacher quickly made him and his church ‘a 
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power for good. His friendship was a benediction to all who 
shared it and we thank God upon every remembrance of him. 


Spurgeon’s. men who passed through his classes will 
remember with gratitude their old tutor, J. F. Taviner. Whim- 
sical, erudite—some would say heretical—norie could come into 
contact with his unique personality without carrying away a 
lasting influence for good. 


His interest in the students did not end with the termina- 
tion of their college career, and many a minister has lost a real 
friend in his passing, while those whose acquaintance was less 
intimate thank God they were granted a glimpse of his mind 
and soul. 


Gummer Butt, Jarry, Taviner. May their tribe increase! 


Ministers in all parts of the country feel a sense of loss 
in the death of Eric Pearce Gould. It is probably true to say 
that scores of our men have received professional treatment 
from him and his father, and found in them both generous 
and sympathetic friends. In his death and that of A. J. 
Attenborough, both in the full tide of manhood, our denomi- 
nation and the Christian Church generally, have lost two leaders 
whom it will be difficult to replace. 


BAPTIST TIMES 


EDITED:BY J: CeCARLILE; CG HYCB.E: 


Do you know your own paper? 


The Baptist Times is a denominational paper—and 
something more. It is the voice of the Denomination 
in Great Britain, and records Baptist life and thought 
throughout the world in a way that is impossible 
except in a denominational journal. 


It presents the Christian view upon Social, National, 
and International questions. 


Its special features are 


BAPTIST UNION NEWS. 
by Rev. M. E. Aubrey, C.H. 
BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE NEWS, 
by Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, M.A. 
MEN AND MATTERS, by Mr. Arthur Porritt 


PREACHERS IN CONFERENCE, 
by Dr. Charles Brown 
S.S. LESSON HELPS, by Rev. w. Taylor Bowie, M.A. 


CES TOPICS, by Rev. F. C. White, B.D. 
WOMENS LIFE TO-DAY, by Dora 
SHORT STORIES AND IMPRESSIONS, 

by Marguerite Williams, Muriel Morgan Gibbon, and others 


Appoint a representative in your Church to send news and to 
see that the paper gets into the homes of the people. 


Many Churches make profits on the sales which they give to 
Church fnnds or to the B.M.S. 


Write for specimen copy to ; 
THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


Write to, or call at — 


YOUR OWN DEPARTMENT 


for every book or requisite for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


May we remind you that the B.U.P.D. 
is interested in the work you are 
doing; it is anxious to help in any way 
it can, and is always at your service 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are specially asked to purchase direct from 


THE BAPTIST UNION PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 1664 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


By the Articles of Association, all Directors of the Company 
are Baptists. The Baptist Union participates in profits 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS IN SAFE AREAS 
WITH YOUR OWN PEOPLE 


All our guest houses are in safety zones chosen by the Authorities for 
the reception of evacuated children 


EASTBOURNE, Dilkusha, Chesterfield Road, Meads 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, Moorhurst, Kent’s Bank 
ISLE OF WIGHT, Springfield Court, Seaview 
MINEHEAD, Westholme, the Esplanade 
PENMAENMAWAR, The Hollies, Fernbrook Road 
TORQUAY, Falkland Lodge, Falkland Road 

TOWYN, 3 & 4, Marine Parade 

WHITBY. Eskholme, Upgang Lane 

DUNOON (Scottish Centre), Dhailling Lodge, East Promenade 


Accommodation at reasonable terms 


Full particulars from the Secretary 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


